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Liberal ideals, a resolute fighter and a fine orator, became the leader of the party.
Lloyd George sat on the front Opposition bench ready to drop bombs on die
Government.

"You are unchanged," L.G. said to me in the Lobby. "And so are you," I said
in admiration of his Parliamentary powers. Cabinet Ministers who had no reason
to love him ruefully testified that his oratorical gifts were unimpaired. His voice
and gestures defied the abhorred approach of old age.

The third and last Baldwin regime was notable not only for the Premier's manner
of meeting the menace of German rearmament but also for two events which
immediately affected his personal reputation. One was the Hoare-Laval episode;
the other was the monarchical crisis.
When Italy waged war on Abyssinia, Anthony Eden, who had been raised
to Cabinet rank as Minister for League of Nations affairs, took the lead in securing
the League decision in favour of Economic Sanctions against the aggressor. There
was protracted controversy in Parliament on a policy which provoked Mussolini,
but was not carried far enough to be effective. While the Opposition parties and a
group of Conservatives pressed day after day for bold action the main body of the
Government's supporters held that we should not act alone; and unanimity was
impossible in the League on an oil embargo which Mussolini threatened to regard as
an act involving war. But feeling against the aggressor was strong in every
quarter.
I never saw since Lord Randolph Churchill's sudden resignation in 1886, such
panic in a Government camp as was caused by the plan to end the hostilities in
Abyssinia on which Sir Samuel Hoare agreed with the agile-minded French Minister,
Laval, in December, 1935. The agreement was arrived at in Paris when the
British Foreign Secretary was on his way to Switzerland.
Rumours of the plan, on coming across the Channel, were received with
bewilderment and incredulity. A violent storm broke out .when the terms, involving
the partition of Abyssinia between Italy and the Emperor, were published. Dismayed
supporters of the Government who had been elected on a policy of Collective
Resistance to all acts of unprovoked aggression asked if the Prime Minister knew
about the Plan beforehand. No one was more surprised and distressed by it than
die most important of his colleagues.
The life of the Government was in jeopardy. Its best friends were among its
severest critics. Austen Chamberlain at a meeting in a Committee room denounced
the Pact. A large body of Conservatives were as determined as Socialists and
Liberals not to weaken die League or reward die aggressor. The Cabinet met on
three successive days to consider the situation, while protests grew in force.
"My lips are not yet unsealed/* Baldwin declared in the discussion which
was immediately raised. "Were those troubles over I would make a case and I
guarantee diat not a man would go into the Lobby against us." This mystery
annoyed die House. What did it mean? members asked impatiendy.
I was told in the Whips* room at the end of a troubled, anxious day that Sir
Samuel Hoare had resigned. It was obvious that his resignation relieved embarrassed
colleagues. At die same time Sir Samuel Hoare hurried home to defend his conduct.
His nose had been broken by an accident in Switzerland and was still in plaster when
he made his resignation speech from below die Ministerial gangway.